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FORTUNATE    VISIT. 


CHAP.  I. 


MISS  CAROLINE  RAMBLE  was 

the  only  child  of  Sir  Robert  Ramble, 
a  gentleman  of  considerable  fortune 
whose  greatest  error  through  life,  had 
been  his  marriage  with  a  person,  that 
had  no  one  attraction  but  personal  beau- 
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ty  to  recommend  her.  Alas  !  what  has 
the  fading  bloom  of  a  pretty  face  to  do 
with  domestic  happiness.  If  beauty,  my 
little  reader,  is  destitute  of  a  rationality 
and  sweetness  of  temper,  it  will  soon  fa- 
tigue its  most  ardent  admirers.  Yes,  be 
assured  my  young'  friend,  if  your  eyes 
are  as  bright  as  diamonds,  or  cheeks  as 
red  as  a  rose,  you  will  still  be  unlovely 
ifyou  are  wanting  in  gentleness  and  hu- 
manity. No  man  I  believe  ever  ex- 
perienced more  misery  in  the  marriage 
state  than  the  father  of  Miss  Caroline 
Ramble,  for  when  a  lingering  illness 
confined  him  to  his  bed,  he  found  him- 
self deserted  by  the  wife  that  should  have 
softened  his  hours  of  sickness  by  every 
soothing  attention.  I«ady  Ramble  was, 
what  thq  world  calls  a  woman  of  fashion, 
a  character  that  always  considers  domes- 
tic duties  beneath  notice,  a  character  that 
is  constantly  in  search  of  some  new  plea? 

'  ure,  pleasure  without  ever  been  able  to 
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find  contentment.  As  the  hours  of  the 
unthinking  Lady  Ramble  were  usually 
wasted  at  the  opera,  the  ball,  or  the  card 
table,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear, 
that  she  left  her  domestics  to  wipe  from 
her  neglected  husband's  brows  the  damps 
of  death;  and  one  night,  or  rather  morn- 
ing, on  her  return  from  a  masquerade, 
she  was  informed  by  her  wo  in  an  that,  Sir 
Robert  was  no  more,  at  which  intelligence 
she  neither  appeared  surprised  or  sorry. 
Sir  Robert  was  scarcely  committed  to 
his  tfrave,  when  the  gay  widow  again 
launched  on  the  stream  of  dissipation; 
her  weeds  were  shortly  laid  aside  for  a 
dress  more  formed  to  please  the  eye,  and 
display  her  fine  figure  to  advantage. 
The  little  Caroline  grew  apace,  and  as 
she  was  uncommonly  beautiful,  was  the 
idol  of  her  mother's  affection,  if  indeed 
affection  could  reside  in  such  a  heart  as 
Lady  Ramble's. 

When  we  inform  our  little  readers  that 


Miss  Caroline  was  fondled  by  her  mo- 
ther, an,d  indulged  in  every  infant  whim, 
we  must  also  inform  them  that  she  met 
with  this  indulgence,  not  because  she 
was  good,  but  because  she  was  handsome. 
Such  was  the  folly  of  Lady  Ramble,  that 
she  valued  personal  more  than  mental 
beauty  in  her  child,  and  had  Caroline 
wanted  charms,  she  would  have  been  an 
object  of  dislike  to  her  mother. 

Whatever  talents  the  little  Caroline 
received  from  nature,  were  totally  con- 
cealed by  her  mother's  mistaken  mode  of 
education.  She  had  masters,  it  is,  true  to 
instruct  her  in  the  polite  accomplish- 
ments of  the  day,  but  by  order  of  Lady 
Ramble,  the  child's  teachers  were  often 
sent  away  without  giving  her  one  lesson. 
From  excessive  indulgence,  the  little 
Caroline  began  to  desire  to  have  a  will 
of  her  own,  and  her  unthinking  mother, 
who  rather  than  she  should  cry  and  spoil 
. 


her  pretty  eyes,  indulged  her,  and  in 
short  gratified  all  her  inclinations.  Thus 
it  was  that  at  the  age  of  ten,  Caroline 
knew  so  little.  When  her  music  master 
came,  he  was  told  that  Miss  Caroline  had 
heen  up  late  the  night  before,  and  could 
not  rise  up  to  take  her  lesson  ;  and  this 
message  from  Lady  Ramble  was  so  often 
delivered  by  Miss  Caroline's  maid,  that 
Mr.  Violin  refused  to  retain  her  as  his 
pupil  any  longer.  Her  French  and 
English  instructors  were  full  of  com- 
plaints against  her,  for  Caroline  refused 
to  take  lessons  from  either  but  when  she 
pleased,  and  as  she  had  contracted  so 
great  a  taste  for  amusement,  which  her 
mother  night  after  night  purchased  for 
her,  she  soon  lost  all  wish  for  improve- 
ment, and  in  fact  disliked  every  thing 
that  did  not  meet  her  in  the  shape  of 
pleasure. 

And  here  I  think  I  see  my  little  rea- 
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der  blush  for  the  giddy  Caroline  ;  you,  I 
am  sure  love  instruction,  because  it 
opens  the  mind  to  happiness,  and  turns 
ignorance  out,  who  is  the  most  abject 
companion  of  it. 

Many  sensible  persons,  who  with  con- 
cern saw  the  growing  faults  of  Caroline, 
ventured  as  friends  to  point  them   out  to 
her,  knowing  that  she  was  not  like  some 
children,  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a  mo- 
ther capable  of  feeding  her  young  mind 
with  advice;  Caroline  was  100  proud  to 
suffer  reproof,  she  was  indeed  much  dis- 
pleased when  her  friends*  pointed  out  her 
faults.      Her  friends  we  saj*,  for  we  must 
call  them  friends  who  felt  concerned  at 
her  folly.     A  young  lady,  said  Mrs.  Re- 
flection,  addressing  herself  to  Caroline, 
who  had  made    a  morning   visit   to  her 
daughters;  a  young  lady  ought  to  set  a 
proper  value  on  time,  she   should  blend 
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instruction  with  amusement,  or  she  will 
be  unfit  on  a  future  clay  for  either  a  wife 
or  a  mother. 

Caroline  who  had  been  communica 
ting  the  pleasure  the  last  new  play  af- 
forded her,  and  expected  the  approba- 
tion, not  the  displeasure  of  her  listners, 
blushed  and  looked,  as  my  readers  may 
imagine,  very  foolish.  Mrs.  Reflection, 
was  a  woman  of  understanding,  who  de- 
voted almost  all  her  time  to  the  educa- 
tion of  her  two  daughters,  Eliza  and 
Mary;  she  always  allowed  them  a  reason- 
able share  of  amusement,  but  she  never 
suffered  pleasure  to  interfere  with  their 
studies.  No  children  were  indeed  more 
amiable  than  the  Misses  Reflection,  their 
minds  were  stored  with  useful  knowledge, 
they  were  affable,  gentle,  and  affection- 
ate to  their  associates.  Exercise  had 
given  a  bloom  to  their  complexions,  and 
B  3 


good  humour,  lustre  to  their  eyes.  They 
formed  a  contrast  in  every  respect  to 
Caroline  Ramble,  whose  mind  was  en- 
feebled by  indolence,  and  whose  com- 
plexion for  want  of  proper  exercise,  and 
hy  late  hours,  was  already  de- 
stroyed. 

Mrs.  Reflection  was  not  displeased 
that  Carolina  shortly  took  her  leave  ;  she 
did  xnot  wish  to  cultivate  such  an  ac- 
quaintance for  her  daughters,  whose 
minds  were  as  yet  uncorrupted  hy  evil 
example  ;  nor  were  the  young  ladies 
more  partial  to  Caroline  than  their  mo- 
ther; her  very  affected  manners,  her 
pride  and  want  of  £0od  nature,  had  often 
offended  them,  ar,d  they  always  met  her 
with  indifteience,  and  parted  from  her 
with  pleasure  liad  Caroline  possessed 
a  feeling  mind,  unaffected  manners,  and 
good  temper,  her  society  would  have 
been  delightful,  not  disagreeable  to  thess 
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amiable  children,  but  Caroline  was  so 
foolish  as  to  imagine  herself  above  her 
little  acquaintances  ;  because  she  was 
richer,  she  despised  every  little  girl  whose 
frock  was  not  as  fine  and  as  fashionably 
made  as  her  own,  and  seldom  opened  a 
conversation  without  making  herself  the 
subject.  So  vain  a  girl  will  always  be 
disliked  by  every  one,  and  I  hope  my 
pretty  young  reader  will  never  pay  ho- 
mage to  any  young  lady  because  her 
person  may  be  adorned  with  a  lace 
frock, 

Reserve  your  respect  and  admiration 
for  virtue  and  talents,  for  there  must  be 
great  defects  in  your  mind  if  you  are 
much  engaged  by  dress;  to  be  ever  per- 
fectly neat  "is  laudable  in  little  girls,  but 
to  long  for  gaudy  or  expensive  apparel  is 
beneath  a  child  of  nine  or  ten  years 
old. 
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As  soon  as  Caroline  returned  home, 
she  informed  her  mother  that  she  was 
determined  never  again  to  visit  Mrs.  or 
the  Misses  Reflection.  I  will  not,  said 
Caroline,  be  told  by  such  an  old  fashioned 
creature  as  Mrs.  Reflection,  that  I  should 
not  go  so  much  to  places  of  amusement; 
J  have  honoured  her  daughters  by  taking 
so  much  notice  of  them,  and  I  will  never 
give  them  my  company  again.  Lady 
Ramble  smiled,  and  taking  the  angry 
child  in  her  arms,  declared  she  was  more 
dear  to  her  than  ever,  for  that  she  in- 
heriied  from  herself  that  pride  which 
turned  its  back  on  all  impertinence. 

Caroline,  every  day  more  indulged  by 
her  mistaken  parent,  became  more  dis- 
gusting in  her  manners  than  ever;  she 
was  a  perfect  miniature  of  woman  at  the 
age  of  ten  ;  was  constant!*  at  the  opera, 
the  play,  and  the  ball;  she  danced  in- 
deed with  infinite  grace,  but  this  was  the 


only  accomplishment  she  seemed  to  un- 
derstand, or  to  have  a  taste  for.  As 
there  were  many  fools  in  the  circle  of 
Lady  Ramble's  acquaintance,  Caroline 
had  many  flatterers ;  she  was  accus- 
tomed to  hear  herself  praised,  for  her 
beauty  and  her  dancing  by  turns,  and 
soon  imagined  herself  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  child  in  Eng- 
land. 

How  dreadful  is  vanity,  it  leads  to 
every  folly.  Caroline  was  extremely 
ignorant,  and  was  ridiculous  enough 
to  think  herself  envied  by  little  girls 
of  her  own  age  for  accomplishments 
she  never  possessed. 

She  became,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  bold  and  most  conceited  in 
her  manners ;  the  sports  and  pastimes 
which  so  much  engage  children, 
yielded  her  no  pleasure.  To  display 
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her  dancing  in  public,  and  to  meet 
admiration  in  the  eyes  of  her  spec- 
tators was  now  her  only  happiness, 
while  the  thoughtless  child  supposed 
herself  perfectly  instructed  in  all 
the  branches  of  polite  accomplish- 
ments. 


The  world  was  in  reality  laughing  at 
her  mother's  folly,  which  had  suffered 
this  child  to  shape  her  conduct  as 
she  liked.  Nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  confident  manners 
which  Caroline  assumed,  she  talked 
much  on  subjects  she  did  not  under- 
stand, gave  her  opinion  on  a  new 
play  or  pantomime,  in  the  tone  of 
a  critic,  and  was,  if  we  may  use 
the  expression,  growing  old  in  folly, 
we  say  growing  old,  for  Caroline  had 
by  this  time  entered  her  eleventh 
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year,  an  age  that  every  little  girl 
should  determine  to  shake  off  all  her 
faults  if  she  wishes  to  become  a  use- 
ful and  rational  member  of  so- 
ciety. 
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WE  are  concerned  to  acquaint  our 
reader,  that  Caroline's  faults  every  day 
augmented  ;  she  was  disobedient  to  her 
mother,  who  now  began  to  see  the  folly 
she  had  been  guilty  of,  in  having  allowed 
the  child  to  be  her  own  mistress;  the  ser- 
vants on  whom  Caroline  often  vented 


her  ill  temper,  were  hourly  complaining 
of  her.  Caroline  among  a  thousand  bad 
habits,  had  suffered  meanness  to  mingle; 
she  often  associated  with  the  servants, 
and  you  know  she  could  not  after  de- 
scending to  so  much  familiarity  with 
them,  expect  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
No  servant  is  indeed  a  proper  companion 
for  a  child  after  it  has  lost  sight  of  its 
third  year;  a  young  lady  of  Caroline's 
age  should  be  gentle  to  her  servants, 
she  should  pity  the  condition  of  servitude 
as  unfortunate  in  itself,  and  endeavour 
by  humane  treatment  to  soften  it,  but  she 
should  avoid  the  least  familiarity  with 
them,  knowing  that  want  of  education 
must  make  them  ignorant,  and  from  ig- 
norance nothing  but  vulgarity  can  be 
collected.  Lady  Ramble  was  now  per- 
fectly sensible  that  she  had  pursued 
wrong  methods  with  her  daughter,  and 
began  to  lament  that  she  had  lavished  on 
her  so  much  indulgence  ;  she  resolved  to 


make  lier  for  the  future  devote  more  time 
to  study  and  less  to  amusement.  But 
Caroline  refused  to  comply  with  her  mo- 
ther's wishes,  and  in  a  commanding  tone 
of  voice,  desired  to  know,  why  she  was 
deprived  of  her  pleasures  ?  Because, 
replied  her  mother,  in  accents  of  more 
authority  than  she  had  ever  before  spoken 
in  to  Caroline,  because  I  now  see  the 
bad  effect  so  much  indulgence  has  had 
on  your  mind,  your  manners,  and  your 
temper.  Besides,  continued  her  lady- 
ship, I  have  been  advised  by  some  of  my 
best  friends,  to  make  you  apply  more  to 
study,  and  it  is  your  duty  as  a  child  to 
obey  me  in  every  thing.  Caroline  here 
drew  ont  her  handkerchief  and  applied 
it  to  her  eyes,  she  struggled  to  conceal 
her  emotion  for  some  time,  for  accus- 
tomed to  unlimited  gratification  in  every 
thing  she  wished  for,  she  was  unable, 
from  astonishment  and  anger,  to  make 


any  reply,  but  with  tears  as  soon  as  she 
dried  her  eyes,  she  pertly  said,  I  wish  I 
was  thirteen,  for  at  that  age  I  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  chuse  a  guardian  for  myself; 
I  shall  take  care,  however,  to  choose  a 
person  in  every  respect  unlike  my  mo- 
ther ;  I  cannot  I'm  sure  meet  with  any 
one  half  so  cruel. 


Ungrateful  little  creature,  exclaimed 
Lady  Ramble,  I  have  been  too  partial 
to  you.  I  know  you  never  loved  me,  re- 
turned the  undutiful  child.  Lady  Ram- 
ble, whose  temper  was  soon  irritated, 
here  fell  into  the  most  violent  passion ; 
she  rung  the  bell  loudly,  and  was  answer- 
ed by  the  footman,  who  desired  to  know 
her  Ladyship's  orders.  My  orders  are, 
replied  her  Ladyship,  that  this  ill  be- 
haved child  shall  be  conducted  to  her 
own  apartment,  thereto  remain  until  she 
becomes  penitent,  for  the  crime  of  dis- 
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obedience.  I  shall  not  go,  said  Caro- 
line, with  a  look  of  saucy  defiance. 
Desire  Betty  to  come  instantly,  said  Lady 
Ramble,  addressing  the  footman,  desire 
Betty  to  come  instantly,  and  convey  her 
to  her  chamber. 


Betty,  who  was  Lady  Ramble's  own 
woman,  shortly,  made  her  appearance, 
and  by  order  of  her  Ladyship  seized  the 
struggling  Caroline  in  her  arms,  and  car- 
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ried  her  to  her  own  room.  Having 
placed  her  there,  and  locked  the  door  on 
her,  she  returned  to  the  drawing  room 
to  inform  her  lady  that  her  orders  were 
obeyed. 


Lady  Ramble  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life  now  gave  way  to  reflection.  Her 
daughter  she  considered  was  near  eleven 


years  old,  ignorant  of  every  accomplish* 
ment  but  dancing.  Her  temper  she 
found  was  haughty,  and  spurned  at  all 
controul,  and  she  began  to  think  that  her 
Jieart  was  irrecoverably  corrupted. 


While  she  was  indulging  these 
thoughts,  Lady  Candour  was  announced, 
and  as  she  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with 
Lady  Ramble,  whose  countenance  was 
shaded  with,  a  gloom,  which  was  unusual 
to  it,  Lady  Candour  instantly  in- 
quired the  cause.  Lady  Ramble  did 
not  seek  to  conceal  such  parts  of  her 
daughter's  conduct  as  had  made  her  un- 
easy ;  she  told  Lady  Candour  that  Caro- 
line had  given  a  perfect  stab  to  her  hap- 
piness. 

But  my  dear  Lady  Ramble,  said  Lady 

,  Candour,  who  always  made  it  a  rule  to 

express   her  real   sentiments,   rny  dear 


Lady  Ramble,  how  could  you  hope  to 
find  the  child  any  thing  but  what  she  is, 
all  her  errors  are  the  fruits  of  improper 
treatment.  You  have  absolutely  fed 
her  passions  and  made  them  rebellious ; 
it  is  I  fear  now  too  late  to  lead  them  into 
a  proper  bias.  Lady  Ramble  cast  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  and  sighed  deeply. 
Come,  said  Xady  Candour,  shake  off 
your  desponuency,  and  consider  how 
your  daughter  may  be  reclaimed. 

Reclaimed,  echoed  Lady  Ramble, 
I  am  ignorant  of  the  method  I  should 
take  to  reform  her. 


I  see,  said  Lady  Candour,  that  you 
want  resolution,  and  without  resolution 
you  can  never  effect  your  wishes.  Re- 
sign her  to  my  care  fora  short  time,  and 
I  will  endeavour  to  tame  her  violent  tem^ 
per,  and  teach  her,  if  possible  to  hate  her, 
bad  habits. 


I  do  not  deserve  this  mark  of  friend- 
ship, my  dear  Lady  Candour,  I  have 
never  sufficiently  respected  your  charac- 
ter, how  often  have  I  rejected  your  sen- 
sible advice,  how  often  have  I  laughed 
at  it,  though  it  was  no  doubt  always  given 
as  it  now  is  with  the  best  of  motives. 
I  resign  to  you  my  child,  as  you  desire, 
and  with  her  receive  my  warmest  thanks, 
for  be  assured  your  kindness  is  not  now 
bestowed  on  an  ingrate.  I  am  glad, 
returned  Lady  Candour,  you  accede 
to  my  proposal,  I  shall  repair  to  Rural 
Hall  to-morrow,  and  expect  Caroline 
to  accompany  me  to-morrow  ;  did  you  say 
to-morrow,  said  Lady  Ramble,  whose 
heart  did  not  quite  consent  to  part 
with  her  daughter  so  soon.  Yes,  to- 
morrow, returned  Lady  Candour,  there- 
fore prepare  Caroline  for  tie  visit  she  is 
to  make.  Lady  Candour  now  took  her 
leave,  and  left  Lady  Ramble  once  more 
to  her  own  meditations.  She  loved  her 


daughter  with  a  foolish  fondness,  but  she 
saw  the  necessity  there  was  of  separating 
from  her  for  some  time,  and  she  began  to 
flatter  herself,  that  her  child  might  be 
restored  to  her  perfectly  reformed. 
Lady  Ramble,  who  had  so  long  travelled 
the  road  to  folly,  began  now  to  sicken  at 
the  prospect  it  afforded  ;  she  saw  at  last 
that  a  life  of  dissipation  was  a  life  of 
pain,  that  an  uninformed  mind  finds  plea- 
sure only  in  vanity,  and  that  a  world  of 
happiness  hung  on  a  regulated  temper, 
and  a  rulti\ated  mind.  She  began,  as 
we  have  already  said,  to  tire  of  the 
world,  but  she  was  obliged  to  make  one 
jn  scenes  she  no  longer  admired,  because 
she  had  no  resource  within  herself.  She 
became  alarmed  tor  Caroline,  who  seemed 
to  inherit  her  own  turn  of  mind,  and  was 
resolved  to  draw  her  if  possible  from 
the  amusements  which  had  charmed  her 
from  all  rationality.  Some  time  after 
Lady  Candour  had  departed,  Lady 


Ramble  repaired  to  her  daughter's  apart- 
ment, and  found  her  extended  on  the 
ground.  She  raised  her  head  as  her 
mother  approached  her,  and  in  a  voice 
almost  stifled  by  passion,  desired  to  be 
left  alone.  You  do  not  recollect,  Caro- 
line, said  Lady  Ramble,  mildly,  that 
you  address  your  mother  ;  I  hoped  by 
this  time  that  you  would  acknowledge 
your  faults,  and  came  to  release  you 
from  your  confinement.  Caroline  re- 
plied not,  and  her  mother  con- 
tinued. 


I  hope,  my  love,  you  are  sorry  for 
having  made  me  so  unhappy,  and  that 
your  silence  does  not  arise  from  inflexi- 
bility. 

As  Lady  Ramble  spoke  she  extended 
her  hand  to  raise  Caroline  from  the 
ground,  but  the  stubborn  child  turned 


from   her  \vith  disdain,  without  making 
any  reply. 

Oh  Caroline,  cried  Lady  Ramble, 
you  tear  your  mother's  heart,  you  destroy 
her  happiness. 


I  will  not  be  treated  like  an  infant  any 
longer,  said  Carol  ne,  sobbing.  I  see, 
retailed  Lady  Ramble,  you  are  deter- 
mined to  cherish  your  faults  because  you 
know  it  uiyes  me  pain ;  too  much  in- 
dulgence nas  almost  ruined  you,  but  be- 
fore you  are  totally  past  cure  let  me 
make  you  sensible  of  your  folly. 


I  dont  know  what  I  have  done  to  be 
treated  in  such  a  way,  said  Caroline, 
still  weeping.  You  have  done  every 
thing  you  ought  not  to  have  done;  you 
have  refused  to  obey  my  orders,  and  you 


know Here    Lady   Ramble  could 

not  proceed  for  her  heart  reproved  her, 
and  conscience,  that  just  monitor,  seem- 
ed to  say  to  her,  cease  silly  being  to  ac- 
cuse thy  child  with  want  of  duty  for 
thee,  when  thou  hast  never  taught  her 
the  necessaiy  lesson  of  obedience  ;  hast 
thou  not  by  thy  own  example  en- 
couraged her  in  all  her  fauls,  hast  thou 
ever  in  infancy  watched  over  her  ex- 
panding passions,  or  taught  her  to  fear 
that  great  Being  to  whom  she  owes  ex- 
istence, No  !  Expect  not  then  to  find 
the  fruits  of  virtue,  where  the  seeds  of 
imperfection  were  so  carefully  sown. 
S~uch  were  the  words  which  seemed  to 
vibrate  on  the  ears  of  Lady  Ramble,  as 
she  attempted  to  point  out  to  her  daugh- 
ter the  crime  oi  disobedience. 


As  Lady  Ramble  had  extorted  a  kind 
of  promise  from  Caroline  to  offend  no 
more,  she  was  released  from  her  confine- 
ment, and  again  restored  to  favour. 


so 


She  was  informed  by  her  mother  that 
Lady  Candour  had  given  her  an  invi- 
tation to  Rural  Hail,  and  that  she  must 
prepare  for  the  journey. 


At  this  intelligence  Caroline's  coun- 
tenance brightened,  she  loved  variety,  and 
was  pleased  at  the  idea  of  making  a  visit 
to  Rural  Hall,  because  she  knew  she 
should  there  meet  many  strangers.  At 
an  early  hour  next  morning,  Lady  Can- 
dour, according  to  promise,  called  at 
Lady  Ramble's.  As  soon  as  breakfast 
was  over,  she  desired  Caroline  to  pre- 
pare to  accompany  her  to  Rural  Hall, 
as  she  had  ordered  her  coach  to  be  ready 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  While  she 
was  speaking  the  coach  drew  up  to  the 
door;  Caroline  had  scarce  time  to  receive 
her  mother's  parting  embrace,  before 
Lady  Candour  hurried  her  into  the  coach. 
Having  seated  herself  by  our  little  he- 
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roine,  she  desired  the  postillion  to  drive 
on,  and  was  instantly  obeyed.  Lady 
Ramble,  from  the  parlour  window,  fol- 
lowed the  coach  with  her  eyes,  but  as  it 
was  soon  out  of  her  view,  she  retired 
to  her  own  apartment,  and  in  solitude 
began  to  question  herself  whether  she 
had  not  caused,  by  an  improper  educa- 
tion, Caroline's  disobedience,  pride  and 


ignorance. 


CHAP.  III. 


RURAL  HALL,  the  residence  of 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Candour,  was  situ- 
ated at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
metropolis.  The  house,  was  ancient  and 
had  an  appearance  of  stately  grandeur,  the 
old  walls  were  covered  with  that  romantic 
evergreen  ivy,  which  was  here  and  there 
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intermixed  with  beautiful  woodbine, 
whose  fragrance  scented  the  air.  A  love- 
ly prospect  opened  round  this  mansion, 
whose  sweet  retirement  was  well  suited 
to  its  gentle  owners,  who  for  the  purpose 
of  educating  their  two  daughters,  had 
retired  to  the  bosom  of  Rural  Hall. 

' 

.As soon  as  Caroline  arrived,  she  was  in- 
troduced to  the  Misses  Candours,  who 
both  welcomed  her  to  the  Hall.  Delia, 
the  eldest  of  these  young  ladies,  was  now 
just  twelve  years  old,  and  Martha  a  year 
younger;  no  care  had  been  spared  by 
their  fond  parents  to  make  them  amiable, 
and  we  must  do  the  the  children  the  jus- 
tice to  say,  the  labour  was  not  bestowed 
in  vain. 

A  few  hours  made  Caroline  and 
the  rural  strangers  acquainted,  Caroline 
spoke  much  of  the  pleasure  of  a  town 
life;  balls,  plays,  and  concerts,  she  re* 


presented  as  the  most  charming  amuse- 
ments. Her  companions  were  strangers 
to  public  places,  and  felt  uninterested  in 
the  subject,  which  Caroline  continued 
until  the  bell  summoned  them  to  din- 
ner. 


CHAP. 


FOR  a  few  days  Caroline  seemed 
delighted  with  Rural  Hall  and  its  inha- 
bitants; the  occupation  of  study,  for  which 
some  hours  in  the  day  were  set  apart, 
brought  novelty  with  it,  particularly  as 
it  was  varied  at  times  by  conversation  ; 
for  Lady  Candour  had  made  it  a  rule  for 


her  children  to  comment  on  what  they 
read,  that  she  should  be  able  to  judge 
whether  they  properly  understood  their 
author.  This  kind  of  instruction  opened 
the  understandings  of  her  children  who 
soon  acquired  a  taste  for  the  best  literary 
compositions ;  music,  drawing,  and 
French,  were  equally  well  understood  by 
them,  and  proved  a  source  of  entertain- 
ment as  well  as  information. 

Caroline  soon  discovered  her  own 
inferiority,  and  felt  ashamed  of  it; 
by  a  thousand  little  arts  she  en- 
deavoured to  conceal  her  ignorance, 
but  it  was  too  apparent,  and  soon 
struck  the  eyes  of  her  little  com- 
panions, whom  Caroline  began  to  envy. 


Almost  all  the  rooms  were  hung  with 
paintings,  which  were  the  fruits  of  Delia's 
and  Martha's  labour;  some  of  these 
pieces  were  copied  from  Opie,  Buck, 
Romney,  and  Gainsbrough,  and  Lady 


Candour's  visitors,  whenever  they  cast 
their  eyes  on  them,  were  loud  in  the 
praise  of  the  talents  which  produced 

them. 

1 

Caroline  pined  secretly,  she  longed 
to  hear  herself  praised,  without  pos- 
sessing a  talent  to  excite  it ;  she  became 
cross  to  her  companions,  and  refused  to 
join  in  their  daily  sports.  Even  the 
skipping  rope  which  Caroline  used  so 
gracefully,  was  suddenly  laid  aside;  she 
was  sullen,  peevish,  and  ill  natured  by 
turns,  and  Lady  Candour  perceived  that 
to  reform  such  a  child  would  be  a  work 
of  labour. 
. 

Every  gentle  means  were  used 
to  wean  this  spoiled  child  from  her 
faults,  but  so  powerful  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that  it  requires  not  only  time,  but 
infinite  care  to  shake  it  off. 

• 

Caroline  however  was  at  last  made  sensi- 
ble how  very  faulty  she  had  been;  the  folly 
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of  pride,  the  evils  which  arise  from  it.  were 
painted  in  the  most  odious  colours,  by 
the  good  Lady  Candour,  who  practised 
herself  what  she  preached. 


Caroline's  understanding  was  no  sooner 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  Lady  Candour's 
assertions,  then  her  opinions  began  to 
change ;  she  was  no  longer  proud  and 
haughty  to  her  inferiors,  she  en- 
deavoured to  get  rid  of  her  evil  pro- 
pensities, for  she  had  many  ;  greatly 
did  she  regret  the  falsehoods  she 
had  formerly  told. 


Poor  Caroline  had  never  till  now  been 
thought  to  respect  truth,  for  she  had 
never  been  reproved  for  falsehood  by 
her  mother,  and  dreadful  to  relate,  had 
often  entered  her  bed,  without  thanking 
God  for  his  favours,  or  imploring  Him 
to  keep  her  from  harm* 


Dangerous  indeed  is  the  situation  of 
that  child  who  is  not  early  taught  to 
worship  the  Almighty,  folly  will  find 
way  to  her  mind,  and  folly,  my  little  rea- 
der, soon  grows  into  vice ;  pray  to  God 
and  he  will  attend  your  noon  day  walks, 
and  defend  your  midnight  hours,  but 
pray  seriously,  for  he  will  refuse  to  grant 
your  request  if  you  presume  to  address 
him  with  indifference. 


If  you  had  a  favour  to  ask  from 
your  father  or  mother,  would 
you,  while  you  implored  them  to 
grant  it,  laugh  in  their  faces,  surely  not; 
think  then  how  much  more  seriously  you 
should  address  the  Supreme  Being,  by 
whose  command  you  live. 


Many  were  the  lessons  of  instruction 
which  Caroline  received  from  the  amiable 
owners  of  Rural  Hall,  till  by  a  constant 
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care  a  perfect  reformation  was  effected 
in  her  mind  ;  she  was  no  longer  ill  tem- 
pered, envious  or  ignorant,  books  yielded 
her  delight,  while  to  drawing  and  music, 
in  which  she  excelled,  weredevoted  many 
hours. 

Ah !  cried  the  improved  girl,  as 
she  joined  the  accomplished  Misjses 
Candours  at  study,  how  delightful  is  in- 
formation, how  hateful  is  ignorance  ; 
never  can  I  be  grateful  enough  to  Lady 
Candour,  for  opening  my  eyes  to  a  sense 
of  my  deficiency;  from  her  I  have  learned 
a  thousand  necessary  lessons,  lessons 
which  I  will  ever  retain. 


Lady  Candour  had  indeed  been  a  per- 
fect physician  to  Caroline,  for  she  had 
cured  her  of  the  worst  disease  that  can 
attack  a  child,  indolence ;  never  indeed 
was  there  a  little  girl  more  penitent  for 
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her  past  faults  than  Caroline ;  the 
money  she  used  to  lavish  on  amuse- 
ment and  childish  trinkets,  she  la- 
mented the  loss  of.  While  she  reflected 
that  even  a  part  of  it  would  have  pro- 
cured bread  for  some  poor  family,  for 
now  she  was  taught  to  know  that  riches 
are  bestowed  by  Providence,  not  so  much 
for  ourselves,  as  to  enable  us  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  others. 
' 

Caroline's  humanity  was-  indeed 
often  tried  while  at  Rural  Hall,  for  she 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  daily  visits 
with  Lady  Candour  to  each  hovel  of  dis- 
tress ;  it  was  then  she  became  sensible  to 
the  pleasure  of  making  others  happy, 
and  in  short  first  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  happiness  herself. 

• 

My  little  readers  are  not  to  ima- 
gine because  the  family  of  the  Can- 
dours were  move  religious  and  hu- 


mane  than  some  families  of  distinction 
are,  that  they  were  enemies  to  cheerful- 
ness or  amusement,  on  the  contrary,  they 
loved  to  promote  them,  but  they  never 
suffered  them  to  step  between  the  serious 
concerns  or  real  duties  of  life.  The  ami- 
able Sir  John  and  Lady  Candour  were 
never  better  pleased  than  when  they  saw 
their  children  diverted.  Lady  Candour 
often  joined  the  little  trio  at  shuttle  cock, 
and  always  looked  on  with  delight,  while 
they  amused  themselves  with  the  skipping 
rope.  Charming  little  books  of  enter- 
tainment from  Mr.  Harrild's  elegant 
collection  were  introduced  by  Lady  Can- 
dour to  fill  up  the  leisure  hours,  books 
which  at  once  instructed  and  diverted. 

Besides  these  recreations,  Caroline  and 
her  little  companions  had  more,  for  they 
were  frequently  indulged  by  giving  a 
ball ;  nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than 
the  happiness  that  reigned  at  Rural  Hall; 
en  these  occasions,  the  long  room  of  the 
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Hall  were  thrown  open  for  the  children's 
young  acquaintances,  who  with  the  little 
Candours,  and  the  delighted  Caroline 
danced  to  melodious  music.  But  now 
the  time  expired  at  which  Lady  Candour, 
had  promised  to  return  Caroline  to  her 
mother.  The  whole  family,particular!y 
the  little  Candours,  looked  with  concern 
to  her  departure,  for  Caroline  had  much 
endeared  herself  to  her  young  friends,  from 
whom  she  found  it  impossible  to  separate 
without  sorrow. 


The  time,  however,  arrived  that  did 
part  them.  Caroline  was  restored  to 
her  mother,  improved  in  mind  and  body; 
as  Lady  Ramble  received  her  daughter 
after  her  long  absence  from  the  hands  of 
Lady  Candour,  her  eyes  were  filled  with 
tears,  a  thousand  times  did  the  repentant 
Caroline  embrace  her  mother,  and  im- 
plore ber  forgiveness  for  her  former  of- 
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fences.  Her  delighted  mother  pressed 
the  reformed  child  to  her  bosom,  assuring 
her  that  all  her  past  conduct  was  buried 
in  forgetful  ness ;  buthow,continuedLacly 
Ramble,  turning  to  Lady  Candour,  how 
shall  I  ever  pay  my  debts  of  gratitude  to 
your  Ladyship,  for  I  see  and  know  how 
much  my  Caroline  is  reformed.  Pay 
me,  returned  Lady  Candour,  by  follow- 
ing yourself  the  rules  of  reason,  by  often 
reflecting  that  you  are  a  mother,  and 
have  sacred  duties  to  fulfil.  At  present, 
said  Lady  Candour,  I  shall  say  no  more, 
besides  I  sincerely  hope  it  is  unnecessary 
to  add  another  word.  Lady  Ramble  well 
understood  her  friend's  words  ;  she  was 
conscious  she  deserved  reproof,  and  de- 
termined to  begin  to  mind  her  own  faults* 
She  had  indeed  long  found  that  the  friend- 
ships of  the  world  are  nothing. 


She  found  also  that  her  youth  and  beauty 
were  no  more,  and  she  thought  it  time 
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to  solicit  virtue   and  rationality   to  fill 
their  room. 


Caroline  perceived,  and  secretly  re- 
joiced that  her  now  beloved  mother  was 
no  longer  the  fool  of  fashion.  Her  house 
which  had  formerly  been  an  asylum  for 
the  dissipated,  was  now  only  open  to 
genius  and  morality.  Her  purse  too, 
was  daily  extended  to  the  indigent,  for 
humanity  had  at  last  reached  her  heart 
and  touched  it  with  compassion,  for 
the  sufferings  of  her  fellow  creatures ; 
thus  was  the  mother  and  the  daughter 
reclaimed,  and  at  once  restored  to  hap- 
piness. 


Caroline,  perfectly  convinced  that  dis- 
content and  disquiet  are  the  fruits  of 
imprudence,  continues  to  watch  over  her 
heart,  and  to  repeat  to  it  the  counsel 
of  her  respected  friend,  Lady  Can- 
dour. 
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We  have  now,  my  little  reader,  nearly 
brought  Caroline's  story  to  a  conclusion, 
and  trust  you  will  be  able  to  draw  some 
instruction  from  it  ;  she  has  lately  en- 
tered her  fifteenth  year,  and  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  judge,  more  amiable  than 
ever ;  she  is  the  benefactress  of  the  poor, 
the  ornament  of  the  elevated  circle  she 
moves  in, 'and  the  joy  of  her  mother's 
heart. 

No  longer  does  envy  and  ill  temper 
poison  her  repose,  and  disfigure  her  face, 
a  placid  smile,  emblem  of  the  serenity 
that  waits  on  piety,  plays  around  her 
mouth,  and  bestows  a  charm  on  every 
feature. 

Stop  here,  my  little  reader,  and  reflect 
on  what  Caroline  might  have  been,  had 
she  refused  to  listen  in  time  to  the  voice 
of  admonition ;  often  very  often  does 
she  look  back  with  shame  on  her  past 
faults,  and  as  often  as  she  recounts  them 
blesses  the  hour  which  first  introduced 
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her  to  Lady  Candour,  by  whom  she 
was  taught  the  use  of  reason.  Thrice 
happy  Caroline  to  be  so  reformed ; 
never  without  pleasure  can  you  gaze  on 
Rural  Hall,  never  without  gratitude 
think  on  your  FORTUNATE  VISIT. 


THE  END. 


Harrild,  Printer,  20,  Great  Eastcheap. 
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